COMPOSITION   OF  WATERS.
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This water, which is equally a product of distillation, is liable *
the same objections arising from mechanical agency which we have-
had occasion to notice in connection with distilled water properly
so called ; that is to say, hydrochloric acid and ammonia are iust as
often found in it. ^                                                                J
It is important to bear in mind that preparations intended to
counteract calcareous deposits are frequently introduced into steam
boilers.
These preparations, which are often bought of the manufacturer
without any information as to their composition, occasion decom-
position of one form or another, and the resultant matter is carried
into the condensed vapour, so much so indeed that the distilled
water is rendered unfit for manufacturing purposes.
Fatty matters are also frequently carried over. These arise
from grease or oil accidentally dropped into the boiler or driven into
it from about the lubricated parts of the engine, such as the cylinder,
the slide-valve chest, and so forth. Vegetable and animal grease
and oils, characterised by saponifiable fatty acids, are particularly
detrimental to water obtained by condensation. This kind of
water therefore should be carefully tested before use.
Any fatty or saponifiable matter may, however, be eliminated
by fixing its fatty acid with milk of lime.
For consumption on board ship sea water is passed through
the still. In former times a ship might be obliged to carry a
supply of drinking water equal to three months' requirement,
which of course was a heavy tax on the storage capacity of the
vessel.
Nowadays a very limited supply of potable water is carried, as
the vessel is fitted with special distilling apparatus.
As a rule distillation is carried out on board ship by means of
a special device, by which the steam from the boilers driving the
engines is collected and condensed.
In 1868 the Perroy distilling apparatus was adopted in the
French navy. In this arrangement the steam from the boilers
passes through a series of tubes surrounded by a metal cold-water
jacket The steam is condensed, and the distilled water is collected
in special receivers.
Of course for a water to be potable it is necessary that it should
be well aerated. To ensure this, the water, on passing into the
apparatus, flows through a species of injector on the principle of
the Giffard patent, the function of which is to inject air into the
liquid.
Sometimes the distilling apparatus on board ship consists of a